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It cannot be denied, moreover, that in some wa 

iwtives have benefited from the British systen 
standard of living has usually risen, although far 
slowly; the processes of justice have been made av 

» all; education by precept and example has in th 


primitive countries raised the native moral and 


vel; population generally has increased 
rapid in fact, than has been good altogether 
Egypt offers an excellent example of the com; 
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benefits of capitalist imperialism, 


even when ul 


humanitarian social consideration. Sir |] 


‘d DY 
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ing (later Lord Cromer) was no doubt great 

interests of European 

why he was sent 


But he soon discovered that Egypt could not be 
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its feet without fundamental changes in its socia 


ltural structure. He found the country bankrupt a 


haos. The irrigation system—Egypt's life-bearing 
ne was in a sad state of decay. Public works 
almost solely for ostentation (the Khedive had but 
ypera with money borrowed at usurious rates and 1 
larly engaged expensive European artists). Produ 

1s at a low ebb. Fellaheen were flogged with the rhu 
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eros whip, subjected to various kinds of corvée (for 
labor), and brutally oppressed by tax-gatherers. Wit 
in incredibly short period after his arrival Cromer 
not merely assured regular interest payments to the I 
pean bond-holding swindlers (Britain was in no 
responsible for the murderous debts) but was abl 
undertake a series of highly remunerative public wor 
Cortée and rhinoceros whip were abolished and 

as reduced; and the life of the 


ruption W peasantry 


considerably improved 


There is no need to attribute humanitarian motive 
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Nor have the British limited freedom of speech and 
themselves. Colonials ha enjoyed a surprising 


of both, and it has stood them in good stead 

the amount of freedom available to Nigeria, Cey- 
or India cannot be compared with freedom as un- 
tood in this country; ncither, however, can it be 
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All major colonial retorm 


Sidcrabie amount of trecdom 
movements were born in Britain. Westminster was first 


count) to outlaw 


the slave trade. Slavery itself was first prohibited in thx 


British Empire, as was forced labor for private purposcs 
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a monstrous evil which continues to this day in certain 


colonial posse SSIONS 


All this does not mean for a moment that imperiali m 


is justifiable or that it can become the altruistic, human 


tarian, and progre ssive thing which tts x pone nts say it 1S 
Imperialism is inherently anti-democratic, socially static, 
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and culturally sterile. Its oft-proclaimed promises wall not 
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be realized until it reforms itsclf out 


C e that is th m hope 
i [ m. British imperiali lways proclaimed 
sclt-government to be the ultimate devel pment of thei 


eovernment of India in 1833. Again and n British 
tatesmen have upheld self-government as the natural 
fruition of their rule. The promise has | ill too sh 

of fulfilment; but it has not been a vain hope. Canada 
Australia, New Zealand, South Afri Lire, Egypt, and 
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British Empire to fa 
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lines of development of the empire operate in the Ger 


cist imperialism is indeed a far cry 
fundamental ideas which determined thi 
man scheme. Lik« 
That pattern is fundamentally different from the liberal 
have known, and tts colonial policy 
Fascist society 1s based on war. Both the economi 
organization and the social structure are carefully adapted 
to that end Not only can a con ely | ann d cconomy 


be O} rated best under conditions of permanent total 
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ration but a militarization of society 1s considere writers, teachers, doctors, lawyers have been hu: 

ist theoreticians a good thing in itself—even if thrown in concentration camps, and often murd 

there are no wars fight. In an economy organized fi But I must point out that far from being aberrations 
ir, the standard of livin ust be kept to the bare to peculiar war conditions, these practices are in r 
minimum, and even then it is doubtful whether tl an essential part of the new imperialism. Only by 
onomy can yield enough for permanent military needs ticing these forms of oppression can fascist imper 
power, moreover, degrade the conquered peoples to the plane of sert 

sroduction, while women, slaves and thereby fulfill its essential economic fun 


tive man 
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; befits a military society, wil 
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find their fulfillment not Just as capitalistic imperialism was affected and : 
in the productive world, but as consumers at home. Total fied by the liberal-democratic culture of the gov 
organization, in addition, requires a tremendous number countries, so the new imperialism is determined no 
of officials, supervisors, coordinators, administrators of by fundamental economic considerations but by t! 
‘ducing the number of men actu- tural pattern as well. Basic in the new system is t! 
luction. Fascist economy therefore cept of a hierarchy of races—a concept totally 
ity. It cannot satisfy more than from the liberal-democratic scheme. British imper 
opulation while maintaining a have certainly not been energetic in preparing 
completely militarized, collectivized society; but failure colonial wards for self-rule and independence, but 
to maintain such a permanent military state means the the most rabid British imperialists did not den 
certain doom of the system theoretical equality of human beings, did not set 
That is the fascist dilemma; and imperialism is the immutable racial hierarchy, or claim that non-B 
basic solution—an imperialism governed completely by peoples were inherently incapable of self-rule 
military economy of the governing country The con- The decline and disappearanc e of democratic- ip 
ered peoples will deliver the fruits of their labor not tic imperialism was foreseen by most students 
ply for the benefit of profit-seckers, but to feed a vast problem before the rise of fascism. Even in the 
hine and to maintain a tolerable standard of years of this century Hobson charted with much erud 


The natural resources of the and insight the inevitable course of its downfall 


be exploited by hordes of fascist powers, if victorious, will give imperialism 
machine in the metropolitan lease of life, and by all indications it will beco: 
men from production, mil- imperialism infinitely more brutal, more oppressiv« 
; of conquered 1 ves must be imported to perform capitalist imperialism has been during the past 
st menial tasks in agriculture and industry. As ind a haif. Nor will it have the saving grace of w 
told Rauschning, the fascists will not repeat the toward its own extinction. 
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HE destruction of Mussolini and Hitler is essen- 


tial to the salvation of Europe. But we shall not 





understand this war if we attribute its coming 
» the malevolence of these evil men. This war ts 
truly the second act in a vast world-drama on which 
irtain went up on August 4, 1914. It is, in part, a 
for world-dominion between old empires and 
in that sense those are right who speak of it as an 
rialist’ war. But it is not an imperialist war merely. 
so a declaration of bankruptcy on the part of capt- 
ivilization. It is the proof that the operation of the 
t-making motive can no longer produce either a just 
aceful society. It proves that the forces of privilege 
n the way of that access to the potentialities science 
w made possible for us; that, unless their power is 
ted now, they will destroy, to preserve themselves, 
democratic institutions and procedures of freedom 
have struggled so painfully to recognition in the 
four centuries 
ne who examines either the aims or the record of 
ind Mussolini is entitled to conclude that those 
ppose them stand, by comparison, for liberty and 


racy. There are ugly and evil things 


n our way of 
njust things also. But there ts nothing so ugly, so 
or so unjust as the basic principles upon which the 


rial systems are built. I can therefore understand 
their overthrow seems to many in itself a sufficient 
But Iam bound to remark that their overthrow will 
in itself, end the causes which led to their emer 
ind that, unless we scck to deal with those causes, 
find ourselves confronted by precisely the same 
issue about which we are fighting today. It is not 
th to want victory; it is essential to want victory for 
rat make possible an enduring peace. Those ends 
the need to reorganize the foundations of our 
order. 
essence of fascism, whether in its German or its 
in form, is the use of the outlaw by the privileged 
nd themselves against the demand of the masses 
stice. That demand is made when the contraction 
onomic system brings out the inherent contra- 
1 between the forces of production and its relations. 
society reaches this point, capitalist principles 


t operate so as to satisfy the established « xpectations 


masses; and the latter then seek to use their 





il power to reorganize economic institutions. Their 





then become a threat to privilege; and its posses- 





ic-stricken at the prospect of its loss, turn to the 





Revolution by Consent 


BY HAROLD J. LASKI 








outlaws for protection against the threat. The outlaws 
then take over the state-power But since they cannot, 
without a wholesale reorganization of pr perty-r lations, 


any more satisfy the masses than their pred 

are compelled to dictatorship in order to stifle protest 
i i 

What is more, they are compelled to military adventure; 


for it is the inescapable necessity of all dictatorship to 


, 
seek in foreign conquest the means of relief from do 
Mestic grievance, 

The central problem for our rulers is that they should 


understand in time that we have reach¢ d in epoch certain 


to be as decisive in its results as that which saw the fall 
of Rome, or that which, with the Reformation, witnessed 
the rise of the middle class to power. We have now to 
plan the economic and social foundations of our life in 
the interest of the whole community, or to relapse into a 
new dark age in which the outlaws everywhere will rule 
us. A system which frustrates the possibilities of science, 


which condemns millions to poverty and ignorance, 


which maintains its authority by methods which are too 
often an outrage on human decency, cannot xpect to 
secure for that authority the allegiance of millions who 
have no interest in its continuance. 

Poland to 


Lubomirskis 


Does anyone expect the working class of 
fight for the return of the Becks and the 
Are the Rumanians likely to attack their new German 
masters that they may return to the yoke of King Carol 
and Madam Lupescu? Will the Italians rise against Mus 
solini to restore that inept ballet of group-mancuvers in 
which Giolitti was the chief performer? Frenchmen are 
not likely to turn on the Pétain regime for a system in 


hea 


which the Two Hundred Families were driven into 


long panic and anger by social reforms as mild as those 


of the Blum government. And the masses of Britain will 
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not be content with a victory which leaves the gains of 
life still to the Westminsters and the Bedfords, while the 
men and women of London and Coventry and Jarrow 
have no heritage but its toil. Our problem 1s whether v 

can use the dramatic opportunity of war to lay the foun- 


dations of a new social order. 


My argument is not that military v1 


LOry 15 in SSL 


save on these terms: it 1s rather that, otherw: 


victory will solve none of the problems before us. This 
approach, I think, has two immense advantages. In the 


first place, it offers the prospect of a more just society; 
in that prospect there are hope and exhilaration, and 
hat power to endure which is so vital in the 


these create t 
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it enables Britain hcless, on two grounds. I ask for it, first, becau 
above all before the profound way, we cannot win the war without 
1 of a social order with ask for it, in the second place, because there is n 
her Mussolini nor Hitler can way to the creative use of victory. 
1d builds for itself an When we have beaten our enemies, we hay 
as the war deepens, will find no their cooperation in the common task if our lives 
s victory; who will, as Britain to be a perpetual nightmare. To end this war 
it were, the spearhead the psychological basis of international stability is | 
is the preparation fought it in vain. Our task, if we can, ts to find 
h the overthrow of mon ground between partics which will enal 
an epoch of crea- effect necessary social change in terms of cons 
so, we have to adjust vitally the relation of the fo: 
production to the existing owne rship of its instr 
If we fail to do so, all the pre-war problems wil 
upon us with redoubled force: and the COSTS O! 
will greatly diminish our ability to solve them 
More than this. We have aroused expectations ot 
justice. We have exacted immense sacrifices, al 
from the poor. We have praised the capacity of tl 
mon people heroically to endure immense sufteris 
we have promised them the reward of that end 
We shall have to pay the bills for these. Either 
them with the understanding that to meet them ¢ 
ously is no more than justice; or, if that underst 


1s absent, we shall move rapidly to a position wher 





differences between men on matters of social con 


; 


cannot be accommodated in terms of reason. 
If that tragedy occurs, we shall have thrown 


! 


away. For, on the domestic side, we sha 


to maintain a democratic system without o1 


am pleading, ing the conditions in which it has the opportu 


spirit parallel function effectively. And, on the international 


i] y 
guing that we can ine conflict here will be so grave a preo 


dictators upon their hat we shall lack the power and the energy t 


will serve m - that European reconstruction in which out 


1 
e so obviously essential. 


se today. 


as Our Cause There is a remark of Peter Kropotkin’s which 
, j 
it will not do us the formula that we need. “A revolution,” he 


must from its inception be an act of justice t 


treated and the oppressed, and not a promise to | 


rform; and this act of reparation later on. If not, it 1s sure t 
performance of That is the answer to those who want social refor 


them believe. In wait until after the war. We cannot afford to let 


m to be fighting for simply because its initiation now ts an essential | 
r way ts there of prov- the strategy of victory. 
ul deepen am the midst I recognize that we cannot embark upon a pr 
m that we hav which endangers the unity of the nation. I recogni: 
the magnitude of the that the claims of totalitarian war mean that \ 


uly imply; obviously they initiate only the beginning of fundamental chang 


in, in the long run, a new that the process will have to be spread over long 


ll valucs. I know, too, of peace I urge that there are two circumstances 


ent, as Tam now make the prescnt moment a singularly propitio 


i mMaynanimily which 


‘ t otation to Mr. T. RR. Fyvel’s brilliant ! 
I ask for it, never- ; sd thn 


oN ion” (1940), p. 115 
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adventure. The first is that war itself has com- 


a mood in 


profound changes and so induced 





n that is prepared for great experiment. Crisis 
reaks the cake of custom; and it is folly not to 
vantage of the mood while it lasts. 


second circumstance 1s not less important. The 


cement of one statesman by another. It was also 


berate association of the organized workers of 
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ntry with the war effort: and it 





cannot be assumed 
accepting that association, their leaders aban- 
principles which led them to accept the view 
ctory over Hitler and Mussolini ts essential. I do 
moment claim that the Labor leaders are entitled 
for their support the enactment of the Labor 
rogram; granted our constitutional principles, 
ild obviously be an impossible demand. But I do 
they cannot be asked to lend the vital support 
ring merely to enable the Conservative Party to 
the status quo as of September 3, 1939. They 
tled to ask for those changes which at once enable 
r to be won, in that profounder sense that we are 
: to victory, and prevent its aftermath from de- 
ng into a sordid domestic struggle in which the 
military victory for democracy are thrown 
may, that is to say, legitimately demand now 
ry of that plane of political action which 
conditions of an enduring 


peace. They are 


o ask for its discovery now because the common 
now paying the grim costs of the war; and 

1e new mood of the public is so largely the 

f the faith and energy the common people have 

he national effort. 

ittitude be accepted, it seems to me that we 


ist the large outlines of a basis upon which to 


bviously enough, in a war of which the detailed 
alter every day, no government can be expected, 
nternational sphere, to attempt to do more than 
n the general principles with which it will ap- 
i settlement. Its end is enduring peace, and this 
mpatible with the power of any nation-state to 
n by aggression the security of its neighbors. This 
ean an international order the members of which 
n their claim to sovereignty, and agree that all 
of common concern shall be matters also of com- 
cision. It 1s, I think, clear that the executive organ 
international order must control all armaments, 
lly aviation. It 1s clear, further, that tariffs, cur- 
migration, the standards of labor, the right of 
to raw materials, and the use of colonial posses- 


re matters of common concern in which no state 





rs between 1919 and 1939, the power in the in- 





nal authority to protect, under sanctions, the 








crcise sovereign powers. In the light, further, of . 
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rights both of national and of religious minoritics, and 


of individual citizens, so that there 1s, to take a single 


illustration, something akin to an international writ ot 


habeas corpus, must be established beyond a perady 
ture. Great Britain must undertake to see that these prit 


ciples are written into the peace settlement; that it is a 
i 


settlement freely negotiated between equals; that its a 


ceptability is not destroyed by either punitive in lemnit! 
Of punitive annexations. And it is urgent to make 1 
understood that, whatever the form of constitution in 
any state, its essential institutions must not violate the 
vested prov edures of freedom. I should like to see Great 
utmost it can aftord from its ¢ 


ple lve the 


] » 
sources to the rec 


Britain 


mnstruction of stricken Europe; and I 
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should like to see an emphasis from its leaders that, 
subject to the primary rights of their own inhabitants 
it is willing to place those of its colonies not yet read 
for self-government under international mandate 
Further than these general principles in the interna 
tional field, it does not seem to me possible as yet to go 
we cannot penetrate the hidden veil of the future to 
speak with confidence either upon the form of inter 
national institutions or upon the details in which th 
application of these general principles will be clothed 
But already, by such principles, we are offering to Europ 
cooperation with national freedom as against the Nazi 
ideal of a European unity that is built upon the slavery 
of the vanquished to the victors. The new imperialism, 
in short, of which Hitler and Mussolini are the protag 
onists, must be met by our abandonment of that impe 
rialism which regards colonial peoples as the fit subject 


of economic exploitation. And, if we a cept this as desir- 


conference with clean 


plaintiff before 


ling a right to self-government 

I tO recognize 
mbol of the larger imperial 
t our good name before the world 
with some such approach as this. 
f certain domestic issues which 
future of the world. If we 
in, I think, as certainly lead 


economic reconstruction today 


after the eighteenth century. If we 
ely, whatever the military outcome 


drift rapidly to social revolution in 


have lost the war, since, 1f 


cm it will be impossibl« to 
institutions; and if they 


will believe me, h« destroyed 


to ask for from this government 


change which offers 


conoMml 


o the peopl and safeguards us, in 


unst the danger that the forces 


t , { | ter t ; } 
(HNCIr VCSstcs INCCTCS(tS lO thosc 


iV f guesses 


recognition of five principles. 
‘ 


ition of a tor of industry, the 
he national life, which ts 
ds of the profit making motive. 
chanism of national 


ve! th nN 
Ly LEN hi 


power, transport, and the owner- 


1, second, a radical transforma- 
system. We should abolish the 
the schools: and we should, at 


ondary education for all. It is 
increase the opportunities of 
y level. We need, thirdly, 
| tblic health system with special 
of nutrition, We need, fourthly, 


r the ir, the immense tssues 


my OF tin population shall not 
ind-landlord and the 
d, finally, the assurance that 
safeguard us against 
uncmployment and those dis 
been so long a 
statesmanship 
in this country 


Lhos« 


right. If that 1s the case, two 


mn Lynitude 


simple one that, like 
Fran the forces of privilege 


ed interests than they do for 


unwilling to yield prin iples which 
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provide the key to victory, then the inference also t 
that, after the war, they will fight for their p: 
against the demands of the masses; sooner or lat 
sooner, I think, rather than later, that means ; 

flict in this country and, with its coming, the er 
y. I do not assume for a moment that 


MOC TAC 


conflict the popular forces would be successft 





point out that, if they were defeated, we should « Es 
become a fascist society and that we should th ’ 
tought a war for democracy 1n vain. Even if th G 
forces won, a period would be inevitable in which 
cratic institutions would have to be suspended : 
vious contemporary analogies suggest that the pr 
their suspension is a grim and heavy one. 
Such a program as I have suggested would 
peacctully, the readjustment of the relations of pr , 
tion to the forces of production. It calls neither 
pros ription ot persons nor the expropriation ot pi 
It provides the time for that psychological read) : 
to great innovation which offers the surest basis | , 
avoidance of conflict. It would begin, in a real v , 
mitigation of what Professor Tawney has cal N 
religion of inequality.” 
I do not say that without this program we 
win; indeed, | accept the view that a world 
Hitler and Mussolini are overthrown ts, of itself, 
world. But I do say that to overthrow them for 
an end as this program implies is to begin on 
great ages of expansion in which the spirit of n 
the opportunity of creative liberation. For this ps 
goes to the root of the problem out of which tl 
came: it offers a real and continuous prospect of f . 
the standard of life of the masses. By setting « 
house in order in a democratic way, I believe we 1 o! 
serve our own best interests; we also set an exat 
others which, as our enemies begin to feel the weight ict 
our powcr, they will not be slow to follow. “War. re 
Edmund Burke, “never leaves where it found a n [oR 
Those who find unacceptable a program of this kind - . : 
at least the obligation to provide an alternative y 
One final word may be said. I have argued that 
is need for a European revolution and that it is t! Aa 
toric mission of Great Britajn to inaugurate its « . : 
lo many the idea of revolution ts inherently a terri! peg 
one; there is no path they will not tread in the ett _ 
evade its onset. The answer to their fear is a simple } , 
the revolution ts, in any case, unavoidable. By t : 
that we have embarked upon war with the fascist ws 
its coming is assured; the only questions to be rat s ” 
whether its birth-pangs can be abridged and its p wins 
made beneficent. If the victory of this country were " 
set in the perspective I have described, I thin! Pr 
abridgement and that bencficence can be sec ured; with be 
it, I believe we shall enter upon an era as dark as vide 





the human record. 
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EXANDER the 


lf-ordained god, 


Great, world conqueror and 


when asked to unravel the 





1 1 


Gordian Knot, slashed it through with his sword. 
Hitler offers a similar absolutist solution for the 
of our tangled civilization. He would cure the 


national egotisms by subjecting the world to 
r-national egotism; he would end economic in- 
by reducing “inferior” classes and races to the 
human livestock. Our struggle now is to arrest 
rd but, that achieved, we must set patiently to 


the strands of society 


intie the knot into which 

1 twisted, lest some new adventurer should once 
ffer the world a short cut. 

are the aims which must guide the builders of 
No one, I think, has summed them up more com- 
than President Roosevelt, who, in his Annual 

to Congress on January 6, said: 

look forward to a world founded on four 


nan freedoms 


essen- 
rhe first is freedom of speech and 

on—everywhere in the world. The second is 
m of every person to worship God in his own way 
rywhere in the world. The third is freedom from 
which, translated into world terms, means eco- 
nderstandings which will secure every nation a 
its inhabitants 


peacetime life for everywhere 


world. The fourth is freedom from fear—which, 


ted into world terms, means a worldwide reduc- 

armaments to such a point in such a thorough 
n that no nation will be in a position to commit 
t of physical aggression against any neighbor—any- 


in the world. 


Roosevelt's declaration emphasizes that peace and 
security are indivisible. There cannot be social 
thin a democratic society in which large sections 
population have votes but not enough to eat; there 
t be international peace in a world sharply divided 
n Have and Have-Not nations. Thus it is hope- 
liscuss the restoration of peace in purely political 
That was the cardinal error of Versailles, which 
lly did represent an attempt to provide inde- 
for all major national groups in Europe and 
eed in leaving fewer minoritics under alien con- 
than ever before. What it overlooked was the fact 
clf-determining unit is not the same thing as a 
ipporting unit; it took no steps to prevent the 
ig of new economic barriers at the very moment 





idvances in technology were insistently demand- 





vider spheres of action. Had Europe in 1919 been 








sconomy for a New World 


BY KEITH HUTCHISON 


united in one gt f1 rade a > 
that its already-deca ny cay ilis 1 i l 
i new lease of |i ind that, after a co ira | 
period of adjustment, a period of economic d ypm 
might have tollowed comparable to that I 
United States in the nineteenth century 

Be that as it may, during the past twet irs Or sO 
economic organization, national and international, 
been so violently distorted that laissez-faire ld 
provide even a temporary cure. The chron ilcoho 
suddenly bereft of all stimulants suffers a complete n 
ous collapse. Checked by tariffs, quotas, embargoes, at 
exchange manipulations, international trade has ceased 
to be a means of widening the benefits of the divisio 
of labor and degenerated to a weapon. Under cover 
these and other protective devi enter 


privat ; 
escaped from the discipline of competition, which wa 
its basic economic justification, to snatch th 
fruit of monopoly. But, since that involved a futile effort 
to maintain profits by restricted production, it led t 
widespread unemployment and to an irresistible popular 


In Germany and 


demand for government intervention 
Italy the monopolists sought to solve their dilemma by 
buying protection from gangsters only to find that after 
_ I : ; 

they had obtained relicf from democratic pressure they 
themselves had to submit to involuntary servitude. In the 
W estern d¢ mocracies, the Crisis was cushioned by great 

accumulated wealth and stronger constitutional tradi 
phenomen nn of the u 

vestor who has become allergic to risks and prizes liquid 


| 


tions, but here we encounter the 
ity above dividends. 

With private enterprise already partially atrophied as 
a method of procuring the optimum pro luction and dis 
tribution of wealth, we can hardly expect it to show 
greater resilience at the end of the war. The economics 
of modern warfare cannot be engined by the profit mo- 
tive except by resorting to inflation and so enabling the 
government, with its inexhaustible buying power, to 
outbid private consumers in attracting to its service all 
the production it requires. This was the method largely 
relied upon in the last war and the results were hardly 
propitious even from the capitalist point of view. Today 
it would involve an even greater degree of inflation, 
since the necessities of war demand a still greater pro 
portion of national production. Thus even Britain has 
almost completely abandoned “business as usual’’ and is 
now operating a planned economy. 


Can such planning be discarded when the world is 


ns of pec icc and FC- 


ly on the profit motive to rebuild 


» restore communica- 
rees or rescttle them 
existence for all 

1 by civil strife? 
cent r} risc, even 
there must be 


n, some degree 


problems 

ind other British cit 
them as they were but 
m of slums and to 
iving, and that means 
cannot be accom- 
; the right to erect 
er the best profit nor by per- 
o retain sites needed for improve- 
Obviously the British authorities will have to re- 
wholesale condemnation, and in the interests of 
efficiency, and fairness they may well decide to 
vationalize all urban land with pre-war values as the 

isis Of compensation 

\ 


Now turn to a far broader question By what method 


is the capital needed to replace the ravages of war in 
Europe to be obtained? Leaving aside the possibility of 


American loans. it 1s obvious that such capital must be 
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found in the margin of current production oy 


1 
} 


consumption and, in order to ensure that this 1 


adequate, it will probably be necessary to « 


curtail spending power, just as it is now held 


order to free resources for war purposes [ 
t} | “ nechanism f nitals 1 thi { 
OTUTNOGOX MecchanisMs OFT ¢ t} Walism this end 


epressing wages, thus enabling 


to accumulate larger profits for 
of making new investments. Both wage-earner 
rifice present consumption but 


of the former wouk as permanent 
i 


, 1) 
CalistS Would Sa 


the latter 


In the democratic Eur pe which we hop 


the War, | cannot belie V¢ that such a distri 


burdens of reconstruction will be tolerated. | 
fore be necessary for the state to finance r 
as it now finances destruction. This would 
continuance of high rates of taxation; it would 
also mean that maintenance of wage-rates we 
to b« accompanied by some form of compulso 
such as J. M. Keynes has proposed as a means of 
ing the war. The end result of these measures \ 


1 


that the capital of the country adopting them wo 
to pass into the hands (a) of the state as trust 
community as a whole, (b) of wage- and salar 
thus gradually producing a more even distril 
wealth. But it would not necessarily mean th« 
of private enterprise, which, I believe, should fit 
future democratic state a broad but not bound] 


of activities. To be more precise, while utilities 
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ies, such as mines, and key industrics, such as 


n to me to call for public ownership, the supply 
and services in regard to which the individual 
the consumer is an important factor might with 

be left to the private entrepreneur. And, in 
ection, I am willing to concede that widely 


| private property can be a bulwark of democ- 


ng as the privileges attached to it are not al- 


verride proven public interests 


ussion may seem to some readers to have 
rather far from the field of international eco- 
ganization. But we cannot solve the problem of 
and Have-Not nations while leaving unsettled 
Have and Have-Not classes. Nearly all of the 
mes now current for promoting peace among 
ress the necessity for the surrender of national 
absolute sovereignty. We must realize, how- 
assertions of absolute sovereignty are to a 
nt bound up with conceptions of property as 
right. Does not almost every industry in every 
ok upon the home market as its Lebensraum 
ist be protected from outsiders? And, as Harold 
pointed out in “Where Do We Go From 
effort to maintain “the uneasy equilibrium 
ipitalism and democracy”’ lies behind the im- 
truggle for new markets. 
ates of Union Now do not, in my opinion, 
ly take into account the obstacles to their objec- 
vided by the present economic organization of 
ratic states. They seem to regard international 
; a cause, rather than an effect, of the disorders 
sm and thus tend to repeat the mistake of the 
treaty-makers by relying too exclusively on 
ures. Mr. Streit’s original proposal was for a 
n composed of the United States, Great Britain, 


ii 


ritish Dominions, and the democracies of Western 


Now the last group is either overrun or hemmed 
Axis, and this leaves only the English-speaking 

s immediate prospects for Union Now. Its pro- 
however, are prepared to go ahead on this basis, 
the way open for new adherents if and when 
gain their freedom. The draft constitution for 
nion of the Free,’ which Mr. Streit has pub- 
practically identical with that of the United 
ncluding the Bill of Rights. As Mr. Streit rightly 
it, this is a “‘time-tested’’ document. Its authors 
ily men of vision who contrived to allow for a 
beyond their own imaginings. Yet it is a docu- 
hich reflects the political and economic ideas of 


and its elasticity has been severely strained in 


pting to cope with the problems of twentieth-cen- 


America. 


nnot avoid the feeling, therefore, that any con- 
1 for a wider-flung democracy, while incorporat- 












ing many of the basic principles of America’s Founding 
Fathers, must also take cognizance of the need for 

new economic order. We must retain our charter ot 
political liberties but to it must be added an economi 


Bill of Rights which will proclaim the inalienable right 
of every citizen to a job at a living wage and declare the 
right to enjoy property not as unlimited but as subordi- 
nate to the common weal. The achievement of an Anglo- 
American union at this time, even if based on the sub- 
stantial maintenance of the present social and economs 
order, might appear as a shattering reply to the total 
tarian powers. Yet it is arguable that from this point of 
view too the proposal ts dangerous, for it would lend real 
force to the Nazi claim that Anglo-American plutocra 

is secking to perpetuate its monopoly of worl 1 resources 


We must oppose Hitler's New Order with something 


more attractive, more reassuring, to the common man 
throughout the world, with a new democracy which wi 
vastly extend the blessings of security and yuality | 
opportunity. 

Despite these criticisms of Union Now, I believe it 
basic principles to be thoroughly sound. A wide, open 
ended federation of nations in which the participant 
will merge an agreed part of their several sovercignti 
is the only solution for the clash of national cgotisms 
“Federate or Perish” ts truly the watchword but federa 
tion must supply the framework for a new social ord 
for the world, just as the Constitution of 1789 supplied 
a framework for progress in terms of the frontier soci 
of its day. In the growing number of supporters 
Union Now there are many ardent advocates of an « 
nomic revolution by consent. Recently I talked with the 
head of Federal Union, the autonomous British organ 
zation which was inspired by Mr. Streit’s work. He told 
me that it was working on a new program which but 
tressed the federal idea with concrete proposals for mor 
effective democratic political machinery and for a recast 
ing of the economic system to provide for greater securit 
and a higher degree of social justice. That ts a mov 
along the road which, I believe, must be followed 

It is possible here to suggest only an outline of 
the division of economic functions in a federation of 
states designed to achieve the aims outlined in President 
Roosevelt's declaration. The first care of the federal ZOv- 
ernment of such a union will be the regulation of inter 
state commerce. Some writers on this subject have sug 
gested that existing barriers will have to be removed 
gradually so as to case the strain on protected producer 
groups. But Hitler's methods have already made non 
sense of tariff systems in Europe and, although th 
have not freed trade in Europe, they have made clear 
the costly futility of selling without buying. Moreover, 
the end of the war will bring a tremendous demand for 


goods in famine-stricken Europe and it will be far easier 
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to satisfy this efficiently if internal free trad 
duced immediately. 

A second important federal function will b 
vision of a reserve bank mE the central |} 
the various states which, 
state-owned or closely caine It oii bc 


ness of this federal institution to ensure an 


tribution of credit to various parts of the unior 


available the surplus savings of one area to m 


demands in another. It will also be necessary | 


a federal investment bank for the purpose of 


long-term projects and in particular to prom 
velopment of the more backward districts 
Another formidable task will be the reorga: 
interstate communications. Parts of Europe at 
deficient in transport facilities, and existing sj 
all too often been inspired by strategic rath 
nomic considerations. Repairing the ravages 
this field will be an enormous job, and 
provide a unique opportunity to create a 
system of highways, railroads, waterways, and 
Other federal economic functions would 
interstate connection of public utilities, the « 
eventual socialization of interstate monopoli 
supervision of colonies. A federal constituti 
peace and a federal economy for maintaining 
near capacity would afford the participating 
standard of living hitherto unknown. Consid 
nomic development has been throttled in the 
years: by armaments, which even in peacetin 
from 10 to 50 per cent of national incomes 
for self-sufficiency, involving the production 
goods at three or four times the cost of import 
of labor effort; and by tariffs, which every 
undercut purchasing power by forcing it into 
kets. 
those 


The re _ are who gladly 


would be 


vantages of American membership. To such 


can only offer here 


of the 


two brief arguments. Tl 


agree that f 


United States in a post-war federal ut 


n Europe, are alread 


1 good thing for Europe but questior 


all or part of Europe would give this count 


leade rship by virtue of its advanced politi i 


nomic development and it would remove for 
danger of a clash should a United States of | 
which we had turned our back, 


isolation. From the economic angle it would 


availability of a field of investment, politi 
guarded, which would bring new life to o 


eoods industries. And the ensuing era of 


would enable the social and economi adjustments 


we must make 


struggle to mat 


} 


under any circumstances, to be 


+ 


| 


kn cor neers through with a minimum of strain. The oppor 
AT EVERY : opr 
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HE Western world was very sick before Hitlerism 
diseases and 


appeared as both an aggravation of its 


a false cure. The defeat of Nazism alone will there- 
not guarantee new health and strength to the struc- 
f Western society. It will, however, usher in a pe riod 
nvalescence in which the new moral power and reso- 

gained from victorious combat with a mortal 
y, will at least partially offset the physical fatigue in 


te 
have been left by the fevers and 


h the patient will 


tions of this tragic period. 


} 


1 1 
ere are bound to be new crises and new sinking 


> in which false cures 


; in this period of convalescen 

iningless palliatives might lead to fresh disasters. 
there will be at least a possibility of nursing the re- 
| health of a sick society back to normal vitality. So 
tive a hope can prompt only the very stout hearted 
sist what all expect to be a terrible ordeal and what 
regard as the prelude to the death of our civiliza- 
The weaker members of our community seek escape 
this choice by lelirious 


; of a he 


ibandoning themselves to 


alth which is not in the realm of posst- 


unfortunately a part of the 


ss of decay. They reveal the broken will-power and 


These dreams arc 


fuddled mind which is out of touch with realities. 
make death more painless and more inevitable by 
king the drugged sleep which precedes it for new 
th and joy. 

Yet if Hitler is de 
for the 


feated matters will not be too hope- 


simple reason that such a defeat will not 


I 
come about unless what is decent in our society has 
strengthened and some of our weaknesses elimi- 

d in the very process. If we survive at all as a socicty 
{ree men, our survival itself will prove that we have 

rned how to correct at least some of our weaknesses. 


ill be possible then to build upon that achievement. 
[he domestic economy of all the democratic nations 
been an anarchy of competing economic interests in 
h the eighteenth century dream of a “natura?” cqui- 
im of economic forces has given way to a horrible 
light reality. The reality comprises elements of both 


chy and tyranny. The anarchy ts the chaos of ‘‘pri- 


and unable to 
1 
4 


interests at war with one another 


le ty: 


prehend or to realize the common welfare; t 
ical elements are derived from the centralization of 
MIC power, by which industrial overlords wield a 

irresponsible and a more absolute authority than 
igrarian overlords whom they supplanted. The most 


} +} 


id symbol of the injustice, fruit of this 


which is the 
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tyranny, is the pathetic army of unemployed in ever) 


modern nation. What is left of the 


} . 
health ot our socict 


lies in the relative justice which a democratic political 


tate ] 


} haot! 
nas peen ahead 


able to impose upon a partially 
and partially tyrannical economic schem 


Hitler's 


archy and tyranny is a franker, more brutal, 


} ts; ’ 
talse alternative to this combination of at 


and mot 


ethcient tyranny. The irre sponsible authority of econom: 


overlords is annulled in favor of an even more ifrespons! 


ble political ov erlordship, which does, however, have thx 


advantage of being able to plan for the whole of the 


] 7" . } ; | 
national community. The short-range effectiveness of such 


a political and economic unity is great enough to threaten 
the democratic nations with disaster. (Thyssen could not 
defy the national authority with impunity, but Henry 
Ford can.) In France the chaos of private interest and 
the resentment of the working classes against the injus 
tices of this chaos were great cnough to cause the defeat 
of the nation. Chamberlain's Britain stood on the brink 
of defeat for the same reasons. It es« aped disaster becaus 
the disintegrating forces of modern capitalism were quali 
fied there partly by vestigial remnants of feudalism (of 
which Churchill is the symbol) and partly by achieve- 
ments in democratic justice (of which Bevin’s authorit 
and prestige are a convenient index). Our own achieve 
ments in democratic justice are probably somewhere b 
tween France's failute and Britain's partial success 
Certainly the war cannot be won if a greater degree of 
national unity does not supplant the still high measure ot 
nfusi 


n incident upon the power of 


nrise to thwart a common effort: and such unity will b 


i 


without justice if it is achieved by giving 


“private” entc! 


economi 
irl 


overlords more power over labor. Hence the importan¢ 


of resisting 


all efferts to increase the power of big busi 


» in the name of efficiency in a national emergen 





Morals for a New Order 


“A great politician has to bother himself less 
than (Mein 


wily nleans with the goal. 
& 


Kampf,” German edition.) 


“Propaganda must adopt every device of 


lander that ingenuity can suggest.” (Ibid.) 
“When I hear the word ‘culture,’ 1 pick up m) 
evolves (Hans Johst, president of the Ger 


man pocts’ academy. ) 
































A contribution to contemporary 
thought of major importance 


Reinhold Niebuhr’s 


The Nature and 
Destiny of Man 


Reinhold Niebuhr shares with only four other 
distinguished Americans William James, 
John Dewey, William E. Hocking and Josiah 
Royce—the honor of delivering the famous 
Gifford lectures. Out of this world-famous lec- 
tureship came such books as James's ‘The 
Varieties of Religious Experience’’— and now 
Dr. Niebuhr’s ‘‘The Nature and Destiny of 
Man.”’ 

The first volume, “Human Nature,’** may 
well shape not only the religious thought of 
our time, but the political and philosophical. 
For. as Lewis Mumford states, Niebuhr’s 
teachings “‘must penetrate among those con- 
cerned with political and economic affairs, if 
we are to achieve the ability to confront the 
tragic era in which we live.” $2.75 
* Publication of “‘Human Destiny” (Vol. IT) will follou 
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and the equal necessity of resisting labor disaff 
when it is prompted by Communist loyalty to a nat 
allied with the Nazis. The fact that the disaffection 
workers should be partly expressed and guided by 
political party ostensibly opposed to Nazism but actu 
cooperating with it is one symptom of the moral cont 
sion of our civilization 

It we survive at all, then, we will survive becau 
will have achieved some measure of unity with j 
while facing the threat of a nation tyrannically unit 
The efficiency of the democracies may actually re: 
inferior but the advantage in superior morale may 
decisive. Nevertheless, a victory would not perman 
solve our domestic problems, because the unity by w! 
it would be achieved would be partly the consequen 
facing a common peril. Class antagonisms will break 
afresh after the war and we shall still face the pro! 
of bringing anarchic and tyrannical economic p 
under control without creating a tyrannical polit 
power. There is no easy solution for this problem. T! 
is, in fact, no one solution for it. If its complexities 
courage us, we may be consoled by the thought that 
will at least have eliminated two false solutions in 
process of achieving a victory over Nazism and its it 
tent Communist ally. 

We face a similar situation in the international i 
of the Western world. Our disease is international 
archy. Hitlerism is in one sense an accentuation of t 
disease because it raises the principle of the moral 
tonomy of the nation, which lies at the root of int 
national anarchy, into the ultimate principle of poli 
It is, in another sense, a false cure for the diseas 
nation which began by declaring that it knew no lav 
its own will, must end by seeking to impose that wil 
law upon all surrounding nations. We know that |i! 
too robust and multifarious to accept such a tyrant 
unification of the nations in the long run. But we di 
yct know how successful it may be in the short run 
to what degree a technically efiicient monopoly of 
lence and of industrial skill may be able to overcom 
disintegrating tendencies of injustice. 

It is a fact, at any rate, that this monstrous 
Order has gained victory after victory over a mot 


assemblage of small and large nations, each of which t 
lowed only its immediate interests and faced only its 
mediate perils and allowed the monster to quiet the f 
of one nation by false assurances while it devoured 
libertics of another. Nothing now stands between 
and disaster but the willingness and ability of Britain 
and America to subordinate national interest to a 
mon purpose. If Hitler is defeated it will mean that 
some measure of international anarchy will have f 
overcome in the very process of defeating him. 

Yet it must be observed that, as in the ficld of 


mestic politics, our victory will be incomplete and out 
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pitfalls of a rationalistic utopianism on the on 
and a cynical glorification of power on the other. } 
new world order can be achieved without the socia 
ganization of power in economic, poiitical, and 1 
terms. If our fear of imperialism and political p 
so great that we blindly insist on utopia as an alter: 
we will end by getting chaos. Neither can a just 
order be achieved without providing every possible « 
upon central power and every possible method ot 
ing the vitalities of men and nations in equi; 
that 1s not understood our ‘new order’ will n 


too much from its Nazi alternative. 


ment and others permitted openly to oppose th 
even in Parliament itself. If Hitler wins, the fr 
movement will be exterminated throughout the O 
World; if Britain wins, that movement will lift it 
again in lands where it has been crushed. 

A Hitler victory, however, will mean far mor 
the destruction of the labor movement in Europe. | 
mean the destruction of the great heritage out ol 
the labor movement has come. It will mean the cd 
tion of all that is best in Western culture—the J 
Christian doctrine of the brotherhood of man, th 
manistic faith in the human mind, the democrat 


ation that ordinary men and women can and should 
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some who presume to speak for labor contend that Brit 
ain is far away, that the United States is strong, th 
fall of Britain would not necessarily mean the e1 
American independence. All of this, of course, n 
true and still not justify American labor in recor 
itself to a Nazi victory. For in the event of such an 
come, the course of American history would be rad 
altered. Even if the people of the United States s! 
continue to cherish ideals of human liberty, they 
be compelled to become a great military nation or p 
They would have to arm to the teeth, build and maint 
unrivaled naval and air fleets, make conscription per! 
nent, turn schools and all other agencies of educat 
and opinion to the cultivation of the military mind a 
morals. Moreover, if Nazi arms and Nazi ideas sh 
triumph, they would achieve immeasurably greater auth: 


ity than they possess today and would form a patteri 


QO il in the u f power and ultimately utopian in 
licf that all power could be transcended. Under the 
5 of contemporary history this compromise has dis- 
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ral and pacifist illusions; the Communists extended 
t! f of Mar n until it becam 
! ith 1c I re | yn m of the 
If tl illusions go by the boards—-and they will have 
t there is to be any victory over Hitler—this also will 
be only a tentative achievement. Western culture will 
still ha to find a philosoj hy which avoids the 
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BY GEORGE S. COUNTS 
ROM the standpoint of labor the triumph of Hitler 
would be utterly disastrous. For the most part labor 
secs this and sees it clearly. Only a few Communist- 
led untons and an occasional disgruntled or personally 
an tious leader affect to view the outcome ot the pres- 
el trugele with indifferen 
lo labor, this war is profoundly unlike the last. In 
L914 it was not casy for many in the labor movement 
to choose between Germany and Austria-Hungary, on 
he one side, and Britain, France, and Russia, on the 
other. At that time Germany was at least as enlightened 
a country as any of its opponents. Its trade-union move- 
ment was pow rful, welfare legislation was far advanced, 
nd social democracy was a force to be reckoned with. themselves. 
In contr R was a land of poverty, ignorance, and 
tyranny. The first world war was essentially and clearly 
in imperialistic war in the nineteenth-century sense—a 
var for market olonies, and sphi res of influence 
Alt! h the empires in conflict differed in their moral 
ind political ideas, the good and thi right were by no 
' pee aay al 
Phe present conflict, by contrast has an ethical quality 
| has rarely distinguished the wars of history. It can- 
not be interpreted as involving merely, o1 preponderantly, 
he readjustment of the boundaries of nations. The out- 
nding | in this epoch is the rise of the totalitarian 
( ubordination of the individual, 
if orship of race or class, its crushing of all voluntary 
or ind movements, its glorification of war as 
man's no t pur American labor cannot be insen- 
to the fact that the Icaders of German trade-union 
ind German democracy are either dead, in exile, or 
t in concentration Camps whereas repre sentatives 
of all divisions of British labor are free and active, some 
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the lot of the common man. If, in the cours: 
struggle now developing in the world, it should | 
necessary for labor to make material sacrifices t 
victory for the ways of freedom, labor would 
tionably be willing to make such sacrifices. It 
has. But until full use is made of available cnerg 
resources, standards should be maintained, 
and made more generally applicable. 

The fifth point in the program its the framin 
pr 
further concentration of wealth. War and the cor 


system of taxation deliberately designed to 


of war have always been occasions for the maki 
profits and fortunes. The crowning irony of th 
struggle for democracy would be the continued w! 
away of the economic foundations of freedom and 
ity for the masses of the people. The only metl 
forestalling this, short of widespread socializa 
business enterprise, is a plan of taxation which 
actually take the profits out of war. Labor must 
that the President be held to his pledge that no n 
aire will emerge out of the defense program. W 
business refuses to put its service at the disposal of 
nation the only course left to a democ racy 1s som 
of government operation. 

The maintenance and extension of public edu 
and all social services constitute a sixth point in 
program. Today a concerted nation-wide drive to r 
school budgets is under way—a drive that is bac] 
big tax-payers who desire to protect their econon 


terests and by reactionary elements in society who 


ing an enlightened people, oppose the establishment 


a comprehensive and adequate system of education 
ticularly important is the necessity of further equal 
educational opportunity so that there will be no 
privileged generation in any section, class, race, or 1 
ity of the nation. Only liberal grants from the f 
government will make this possible. 

Closely related to the extension of educational oj 
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In this sphere Britain has set an example which An 
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dangers unsurpassed in history, they have upheld 
remarkable courage and loyalty the highest standar 
the liberal tradition. Without the guarantees of 
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democratic process becomes a farce. And with: 
process of untrammeicd discussion, criticism, and 
decision, there can be no assurance of the perpet 
oft frec 
Rights even for a period, is a dangerous St p 
direction of the totalitarian state. Labor canno! 
to be caught napping on this crucial tissue. 
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that labor should be tolerant of totalitarian encr 
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